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SECOND CHANCE FOR 
BRITISH GUIANA 


ITH news of more arrests in British Guiana, 

it becomes essential to bring the detained 
leaders of the Peoples Progressive Party to trial. 
Nobody doubts the totalitarian tendencies of that 
party, but there has from the first—as Mr. Griffiths 
emphasised in the House of Commons debate— 
been great anxiety at the personal charges of sedi- 
tion and worse made in the White Paper. Mr. 
Lyttelton has given the reasonable answer that in 
an atmosphere of intimidation it is difficult to bring 
forward witnesses. But the troops are now there, 
no major disorders have been reported, and even 
the general strike called by the P.P.P. ex-Ministers 
was only partially effective. In the comparative 
peace that now prevails, either the charges should 
be proved or they should be withdrawn. 

The personnel of the Commission of Enquiry is 
excellent, but the Commission should not go too 
far. It should investigate the full story of the 
events that led to the suspension of the Constitu- 
tion. It should not be required to draw up a new 
one. As we emphasised last month, there is 
nothing wrong with the Waddington Constitution. 
The P.P.P. misused it, and the opposition to the 
P.P.P. failed to take advantage of their opportuni- 
ties, but neither of these facts justifies a retreat 

_from democratic principles. Mr. Lyttelton now 
faces the danger that the old conservative forces 
which held back British Guiana for so long may 
now regain power. If this happens, the Colony will 
once more go through a period of frustration, 
faction and apathy, and at the end of it, once more, 
those who shout loudest will win the day. In June, 
after the election, we wrote :— 


up against necessary reforms, and if the moderate 
elements are unable to form a responsible opposition, 
they will have only themselves to thank if the P.P.P. 
develops into a real Communist Party.’ 


We did not foresee the complete ineptitude and 
irresponsibility of the P.P.P. Neither did the people 
who voted them into power. It seems quite unlikely 
that they will be returned again, now that the 
Opposition parties are trying to combine and to 
eliminate the multitude of independents whose 
vote-splitting opened the path for Dr. Jagan. What 
Guiana requires now is the implementation of the 
economic reforms which the Government has 
planned, and, as soon as the trials have been held 
and order completely restored, a second chance to 
make use of the present Constitution. 


THE SUDAN ELECTIONS 


N enormous political task has been undertaken 
in the Sudanese elections. They are being held 
under the new constitution, which provides for 
immediate internal self-government. The Sudanese 
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will decide later whether they mean to keep them- 
selves free of all outside associations, to join with 
Egypt, or to maintain their links with the British 
Commonwealth. Fear of Egyptian domination 
makes the first course unlikely and causes some 
Sudanese to turn towards the last. But the fact 
that Egypt and the Sudan share the waters of the 
Nile puts isolationism out of the picture altogether. 
Egypt exerted its whole influence under King 
Farouk to annex the Sudan, and the succeeding 
régime—while relaxing the pressure—is naturally 
doing what it can to secure the success in the elec- 
tions of the candidates most favourable to Egypt. 
It is hardly surprising that both Mr. Eden and the 
Umma Party have alleged Egyptian interference. 
Egypt has responded with counter-charges of un- 
due influence by British officials which have been 
almost entirely rejected by the international Elec- 
toral Commission. The incidents show the wisdom 
of appointing the Commission, under Mr. Sukumar 
Sen, who organised the first general election among 
the 357m. people of India. 

It is a pity, however, that a decision of such 
weight has to be taken in the first election by 
universal suffrage over the whole country. A 
population of just under 9m. are spread across 
an area of Im. square miles, and press reports 
of the long and difficult treks that must be made 
to the polling stations in the south have revealed 
the appalling geographical problems involved. In 
addition, the pictures and symbols provided for 
illiterate voters, the reluctance of some of the primi- 
tive people to vote at all, and the under-currents 
of tribal and sectarian fears, show that this is an 
election which really required years of preparation 
and education. Polling is still to come for the 
Graduates’ Constituency, which has five seats for 
2,234 voters, of whom 15 are the only enfranchised 
women in the Sudan. If there is any lesson to be 
learnt from this experience, it is that every effort 
must be made to educate backward people in the 
principles and procedures of democratic elections 
before they are drawn into international conflicts. 


HELP FOR THE CO-OPS 


6 ee Nigerian Cocoa Marketing Board has made 
an excellent move in granting £lm. to the 
Western Co-operative Bank Ltd. in Western 
Nigeria. Western Nigeria now has 540 co-opera- 
-tive societies with nearly 35,000 members, and the 
Association of Nigerian Co-operative Exporters 
was the third largest licensed buying agent for the 
Cocoa Marketing Board in the 1952-53 season. 
The Board made a grant of £14,300 to the Associa- 
tion of Nigerian Co-operative Exporters for stor- 
age construction in 1950, and has since been 
guaranteeing credit facilities to enable advances to 
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be made to members of the Association. The 
present grant allows this function to be taken over 
by the new Bank. The members of the Association 
are the cocoa marketing societies, which have also 
received small grants from the Board in the past, 
together with a premium of 10s. a ton on all cocoa 
marketed by new societies for the first five years 
after their registration. The Government of 
Western Nigeria is said to hold the view that there 
should be greater expenditure from the reserves of 
the Board held in excess of the stabilisation funds. 
The price of cocoa has not fallen heavily like that 
of palm oil, so the Cocoa Board is not required, 
like the Oil Palm Marketing Board, to subsidise 
the price to farmers from its stabilisation funds. 
The cocoa farmers are demanding a higher price, 
and they may get it in future. Meanwhile, the 
present method of spending the available money is 
a most constructive one. It ensures that the money 
is not wasted—as a considerable amount of money 
has been wasted in Nigeria in the last few years— 
by individuals taking loans which later perform- 
ance does not justify. Co-operative societies are 
registered, and thus subject to public supervision 
as well as to that of their members. They can give 
security for what they borrow. The present policy 
has the full support of the Western Nigerian 
Government, which inherited some progressive co- 
Operative experiments from its predecessor and 
shows every sign of enthusiasm in developing and 
extending them. The Asejire Co-operative Farm- 
ing Society was formed in 1951 to establish planta- 
tion production of oil palms, with assistance from 
the Co-operative Department in organising the 
supply of fruit to a Pioneer Oil Mill and with © 
finance from the Western Regional Production 
Development Board which in turn draws its funds 
from the Marketing Boards operating within the 
Region. The Western Regional Production De- 
velopment Board has also entered the field of 
co-operative farming in cocoa, and a number of 
experiments are now under way. The farmers may 
thus find the answer to problems of land tenure 
as well as to problems of credit and efficiency in 
production. The opponents of the West African 
Marketing Boards—who are to be found on both 
the right and left wings in politics—are actually 
engaged in attacking some of the most constructive 
efforts that have been made anywhere in the 
colonial empire since the war. 


THE KENYA PRINCIPLES 


fe nine principles of policy issued by the 
European Elected Members’ Organisation in 
Kenya on August 27 have now been explained in 
a detailed statement by the Elected Members on 
their implementation. The new statement is a great 


improvement on the first, and on Mr. Michael 
Blundell’s speech to the Electors’ Union to which 
we referred in our October number. There has 
evidently been some heart-searching within the 
European electorate, and the sheep are beginning 
to separate themselves from the goats. Although 
unofficial participation in the Government is still 
claimed, it is now made clear that ‘ for the imme- 
diate future, the Government of the Colony must 
continue to derive its authority from powers dele- 
gated by the British Government and therefore 
there must be some form of continuing relation- 
ship and link with the Government of the United 
Kingdom.’ Nothing is said about portfolios, and 
somebody has had the sanity to insert the warning 
that ‘ changes in the constitution cannot be decided 
in detail at public meetings.’ The ninth principle 
Teferred to ultimate federation with the other 
territories of East and Central Africa. The present 
statement, while unfortunately returning to this 
theme, confines itself to East Africa, and suggests 
that during an interim period it is desirable to con- 
centrate on making the East African High Com- 
mision efficient. In the economic sections, there 
are also some improvements. The Elected Mem- 
bers have taken their stand on the encouragement 
of the development of cash crops by African farmers 
—a development which the Government has been 
encouraging for some years in specified areas, but 
to which some hostility remained. It is also stated 
that wages must ‘bear a realistic relation to rents 
and prices’ and that the present element of subsidy 
from the African Land Units must be removed. 
This can only mean that the Elected Members are 
committed to the principle of a family living wage 
from now on, but whether this is meant to apply to 
tural as well as urban workers is not stated. A 
guarded reference to race relations includes the 
warning that ‘it is essential that everyone set an 
example by conduct rather than speech.’ There 
is also a demand for ‘ special consideration’ for 
the Africans who have fought Mau Mau. 

It is regrettable that even into this statement 
there have been inserted a number of points which 
show that the old Adam is not yet dead. There is 
something of the flavour of pre-war anti-Semitism 
in the references to the Asian community and to 
the need for ‘strict control of immigration from 
the East.’ The post-war immigration legislation in 


Kenya is non-racial, designed, rightly, to protect. 


the local population from the ‘ excessive economic 
‘competition from abroad ’” which the Elected Mem- 
bers wish to avoid. Jt must be admitted that some 
Indians have not adopted a very sensible approach 
towards it, but it is hardly likely that they will 
ever do so if European spokesmen persist in talk- 
ing about the ‘ Western character ’ of Kenya’s “ new 
civilisation,’ which can hardly be anything else 
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than a blend of the cultures already in existence in 
Kenya, including the Asian. European immigra- 
tion, on the other hand, is to be vigorously en- 
couraged, and the ‘immediate implementation’ of 
the Troup Report is demanded. This Report 
recommends more intensive farming in the Euro- 
pean Highlands, to be achieved by greatly increased 
immigration of settlers. This is a complete reversal 
of the settler policy adopted under the Labour 
Government, and is justified economically by the 
argument that the European Highlands are the hub 
of the country’s economy. They are. They always 
will be as long as economic policy is designed to 
rotate around them. The Elected Members accept 
the principle of legislation to compel the best use 
of European and African land, but they cling to the 
present racial allocation of Jand on the ground that 
changes would be ‘ unacceptable to public opinion.’ 

Naturally the African Unofficial Members fol- 
lowed up with a statement of their own. They 
also have moved far from the old uncompromising 
days before Mau Mau, but they cling to their 
demands for a full share in political life and the 
continuance of Colonial Office control ‘for many 
years to come.’ The demand for more land is still 
made, not specifically in the ‘ White’ Highlands, 
but, significantly, ‘elsewhere from the most con- 
gested Reserves.’ Africans, say the members, must 
support the forces of law and order, but, in the 
light of current legal cases, it is not surprising that 
there is also a demand for proper training for the 
police ‘with emphasis on courtesy towards the 
civilian population of all races.’ 

There is still, then, a gap between the spokesmen 
of the two races. But it would be churlish and un- 
realistic not to note that both have moved, that 
they have moved in the right direction—towards 
one another—and that they risk the loss of con- 
siderable support from the more backward of their 
own communities by going thus far. 

[Note.—As we went to press, we received from 
the Kenya Indian Congress a statement of policy 
issued on November 28, 1953. The statement 
begins with three basic principles for ‘ the ultimate 
form of society envisaged by the Kenya Indian 
Congress.’ These are: responsible self-govern- 
ment within the Commonwealth: adult franchise 
on a common roll; no discrimination on the 
grounds of race, religion or colour. In the interim 
period, there should be such discrimination as is 
necessary to protect the African community, e.g. 
‘unless African land, rights are secured by law, 
land in African areas may be bought by non- 
Africans.’ Portfolios should be given to non- 
Europeans in the Executive Council and in the 
legislature the three main races should hold equal 
numbers of seats. A common roll should be estab- 
lished side by side with separate registers.] 
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DEVELOPMENT IN THE TURKS 
AND CAICOS ISLANDS 


MIDST the hubbub of elections in the ‘new 

countries of Africa and Asia, it is strange 
to find, in British territory in the Carribbean, 
islands which have just held their first popular 
elections. This has just happened in the Turks 
and Caicos Islands, two small groups of cays 
off the south-eastern end of the Bahamas. With a 
tiny population, now estimated at 6,500, they have 
had separate status only for a short period in the 
nineteenth century since which they have been run 
as a dependency of Jamaica. Previously the legisla- 
tive body consisted of four officials and four 
nominated unofficial members. When the new con- 
stitution is inaugurated in 1954 it will have four 
officials and eight members elected by adult suffrage 
with a literacy test. As a transitional measure on 
September 16th ‘unofficial’ elections were held for 
the three seats in the Turks Islands group and one 
in the Caicos. The successful candidates were 
nominated to the Legislative Board by the Commis- 
sioner and approved by the Governor of Jamaica. 
Next year their position will be regularised and four 
additional members for the outlying areas of the 


CAPITAL AND 
by Colin 


"THE existence of two different approaches to the 

development of under-developed countries is 
shown clearly by three recent publications. On the 
one hand is Mr. Harold. Wilson’s The War on World 
Poverty!; on the other, The Economic Impact on 
Under-developed Countries and Problems of Capital 
Formation in Under-developed Countries? by Pro- 
fessors S. H. Frankel and Ragnar Nurkse respectively. 
Mr. Wilson begins with a moral imperative, and his 
proposals would revolutionise international financing; 
Professors Frankel and Nurkse are by nature more 
cautious, critical of sweeping recommendations, mak- 
ing comments relevant within existing climates of 
opinion. Self-help is the key to success, and foreign 
aid and huge international development budgets are 
treated warily. Lest it be thought that this is the 
innate conservatism of economists, both men deplore 
the state of world poverty, and recognise that it is 
finance by the state which is the key to developmefit. 


The economies of under-developed countries are 
circular: this is the great text for writers of to-day. 
On the supply side, there is a lack of capital which 
results in low productivity; this means low real in- 
comes and a subsequent small capacity to save, and 
thus to the lack of capital. On the demand side, the 
cycle runs low productivity, small real income, small 
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Caicos will be elected. At present the administra- 
tion of the islands is included in the portfolio of the 
Colonial Secretary of Jamaica, and it is felt locally 
that this advance is the beginning of a movement 
towards separation. In the event of West Indian 
federation it has always been thought that the 
Jamaican dependencies would remain directly under 
the Colonial Office. : 

Whilst this political advance takes place, economic 
stagnation of the worst sort continues. The principal, 
and until recently the only, export is salt produced 
by the evaporation of sea-water. Supplementary 
sources of income for the colony are remittances from 
migrant labour and exports of conch and crawfish. 
The salt industry was nationalised in 1950-51, but in 
1950 the collapse of the world market in salt reduced 
the value of exports to 25 per cent. of those of the 
previous year. Since then the industry has been un- 
able to pay dividends or interest on a £60,000 C.D.C. 
loan. It is now suggested that a further £200,000 is 
needed to reorganise the industry, especially to im- 
prove harbour facilities. On nearby Inagua_ in the 
Bahamas salt producers have turned to the extraction 
of minerals from sea-water, and are prospering on the 
production of magnesium; their experience may be of 
use to the Turks Islanders. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Hughes 


purchasing power, little inducement to invest, small 
amount of capital used in production, low produc- 
tivity (Nurkse, page 5). 

Professor Nurkse goes to the heart of the matter— 
what are the possibilities for capital creation? Im- 
ported private capital must be attracted, but the 
inducement to invest is limited by the size of the 
market, which has little to do with the size of the 
population, but rather is defined by the volume of 
production and thus is dependent on the amount of 
capital already existing. International loans on the 
inter-governmental level have their own problems; in 
most cases they must be serviced, and this often 
results in the export of capital within a short period. 
The internal creation of capital is the ideal and long- 
range solution, but is of course limited. In Jamaica, 
a fairly flourishing economy with a high real income 
by African or Asian standards, a recent World Bank 
mission estimated that only one-third of a develop- - 
ment budget could be raised from local loans and 
revenues. There is one further point: ‘ Exclusive 
reliance on foreign grants, loans or investments is 
like emigration in that it does not provide a check 
to the population growth which may occur in response 
to increased real income and consumption. The effec- 
tive mobilisation of domestic saving potentials is for 
this reason a basic initial pre-requisite to increasing 
real income per head.’ (Nurkse, page 48.) 


There are two ways of creating capital locally, 


both based on the transformation of labour into 
capital. In over-populated peasant economies, if 
disguised unemployment were stopped by putting 
surplus labour to work, previously unearned income 
{gained by living on relatives or dividing what little 
agricultural work there was) would help to create 
capital. This could be done with very little tech- 
nological change. In under-populated areas, such as 
parts of Africa, improved agricultural techniques 
would have to be introduced to provide surplus 
labour. Further, there may be isolation of the 
economy. By insulating the local market from know- 
ledge of higher consumption patterns existing else- 
where, the introduction of the ‘demonstration effect ’ 
is prevented, and the capacity to save is preserved. 
This is what was done in Japan in the nineteenth 
century and is done in the U.S.S.R. to-day. The 
ultimate problem is not the raising of real income 
levels; it is the closing of the widening gap between 
the developed and the under-developed economies. 
Through the wider dissemination of knowledge of 
other countries, keeping up with the neighbours has 
spread on a global scale. ; 

Professor Frankel casts his net more widely; his 
volume consists of essays which deal with certain 
of the concepts of development and apply them in 
an African context. In one chapter entitled The 
inter-comparability of national income aggregates he 
deals a telling blow to a narrow objective interpreta- 
tion of ‘ welfare ’ and ‘ development.’ He goes on to 
question the belief that the problem of capital accu- 
mulation has been solved, and that all that remains 
is a redistribution to under-developed areas from the 
wealth of other countries, arguing that relatively 
speaking capital has never been scarcer. War and 
cold war expenses, rising populations, and swift tech- 
nological change which is rendering so much existing 
capital—particularly in the under- and _ partly- 
developed countries—obsolescent, all intensify the 
demand for capital. The premature or wasteful appli- 
cation of capital, such as at Kongwa which is the 
subject of a detailed criticism based on personal know- 
ledge, is harmful to the people of the world as a whole. 
As capital is scarce the main problem is how to 
produce it in the places where it can be most readily 
produced. ‘ This is a task which demands the creation 
of a suitable code of international conduct under 
which both borrowers and lenders will be forced to 
act responsibly—both in investing capital, and in the 
use of capital so invested.’ (Frankel, page 109.) 


Having challenged the existing schools of thought 
as to the nature of development, Professor Frankel 
does offer his own solution, although it may seem 
tenuous to many: ‘It is the realisation that true 
economic growth is a many-sided individual and social 
process which I believe is the most important lesson 
of past attempts to link under-developed territories 
and peoples into a wider world economy. It consists 
in the refashioning of aptitudes and beliefs of 
individuals to give them freedom in their multi- 
tudinous daily tasks—many of them not assessible in 
accounting or financial terms.’ This means on the 
one hand technical assistance in the creation of non- 


material capital or skills and education; on. the other, 
the formulation of new criteria of investment on non- 
economic bases. 


The War on Want 


Mr. Wilson starts from a quite different angle. His 
book grew out of a pamphlet, War on Want, on which 
he collaborated with Sir Richard Acland and Mr. 
Leslie Hale. The use of the word ‘ war’ in both titles 
is indicative of Mr. Wilson’s plans. If only the emo- 
tional force which nationalism brings to bear in time 
of war could be recreated and used for peaceful ends, 
so much could be done to remove poverty, ignor- 
ance and disease from the world! The answer is a 
propaganda campaign to win support for sacrifice by 
the rich countries, and the appointment of a general 
staff to plan the economic development of the world. 


He paints a depressing, but all too accurate, picture 
of the state of under-developed areas where abysmal 
poverty is likely to be intensified by the improvement 
of medical facilities in advance of economic growth. 
It is his master plan that must provoke criticism. A 
sum eventually totalling $10,000m. per annum is to 
be invested in the under-developed areas—ten times 
the present rate. By far the greatest part of this 
colossal sum would have to come from the United 
States. Mr. Wilson refuses to recognise that Ameri- 
cans will not provide capital without guarantees which 
no international authority could give without taking 
over the administration of the debtor country. He 
does suggest that small countries who snub his World 
Development Authority should be brought to heel by 
the United Nations, which could ‘take all measures 
short of war to secure the necessary changes in the 
form of government of that country ’ (page 188, italics 
Mr. Wilson’s). But he thinks that only reactionary 
or feudalistic governments would oppose the better- 
ment of their countries, not that resistance can equally 
come from nihilists of the left who place party strategy 
above national welfare. 


The great strength of the present programmes of 
international assistance is their pragmatic and personal 
quality. They throw leaders of developed and under- 
developed countries together in a way which could 
never happen if an enormous bureaucratic machine 
intervened. The difficulties of technical assistance 
programmes in finding suitable personnel would be 
nothing beside those of such a mammoth body. Un- 
less one has a technocratic belief in material progress 
for its own sake, the ultimate objective of Point Four, 
the Colombo Plan and all the other schemes is self- 
help, and the bigger the kitty, the less likely it is that 
local magnates and politicians are going to dig deeply 
into their own pockets for development. As a political 
tract Mr. Wilson’s work makes a stirring appeal to 
all to give up something for the general good of the 
world; as a programme for political action it only 
lays those who are working to raise the under- 
developed countries to a level of subsistence open to 
a charge of promising the moon, for when it fails to 
materialise the poor nations will be even more em- 
bittered. ‘ae 


FACT 


SUFFRAGE IN THE COLONIES 


In reply to Mr. Peter Freeman, M.P., the Secretary 
of State gave the following information on November 
5, 1953:— 

1. In the following territories there is full adult 
suffrage in elections to territorial legislatures:— 


Barbados. British Guiana. 
Falkland Islands. Gibraltar. 

Gold Coast. Jamaica. 

Leeward Islands. Windward Islands. 
Malta. Trinidad and Tobago. 


2. There is no elected membership in the legislatures 
and, consequently, no franchise, in the following 


territories:— 
Aden (Colony and Tanganyika. 
Protectorate). Western Pacific. 
Brunei. Cyprus. 
Hong Kong. Federation of Malaya. 
North Borneo. Nyasaland. 
St. Helena. Sarawak. 
Somaliland Protec- Uganda. 
torate. Zanzibar. 


3. Limited adult suffrage in elections to territorial 
legislatures exists in the following territories. The 
limitations take a variety of forms, e.g. residential, 
literacy, financial or property holding; geographi- 
cal (i.e. elections are restricted to certain areas); 
sex or communal. 


Bahamas (financial and sex). 

British Honduras (income and/or property). 

Bermuda (property holding). 

Fiji (communal). 

The Gambia (geographical). 

Kenya (communal). 

Mauritius (literacy, armed forces or business pre- 
Seriaises): 

Nigeria (payment of tax, and, in the North, sex). 

Northern Rhodesia (in practice, communal). 

Seychelles (payment of tax or residential). 

Sierra Leone (geographical). 

Singapore (residential; British subject; or place of 

birth). 
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The reasons for the limitation of suffrage vary from 
territory to territory. The question of removing 
existing limitations is invariably considered when Con- 
Stitutions are reviewed. 


COLONIAL RESEARCH 1952-53 


The Reports of the Colonial Research Council and 
its various specialised committees have been published 
under this title.' They give a picture of a rapidly- 
growing field of study. 


The information given is largely technical, but 
some important trends are visible. The Council and 
its specialist advisory research committees draw on 
funds provided by the United Kingdom under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Acts and by 
colonial Governments. Actual disbursements since 
1940 total approximately £63m., the annual rate hav- 
ing risen from £6,670 in 1941-42 to £428,301 in 
1947-48 and £1,267,423 in 1952-53. 32.8 per cent. 
has been spent on research in agriculture, animal 
health and forestry, 14.2 per cent. on medical research 
and 9 per cent. on economic and social science 
research. The territorial breakdown of the total 
gross allocation of funds shows approximately 39 per 
cent. for East Africa, 18.4 per cent. for West Africa, 
10.2 per cent. for the South-east Asian territories and 
Hong Kong, 8.2 per cent. for the West Indies, British 
Guiana and British Honduras, 6.7 per cent. for 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland and 17.7 per cent. 
for other territories and for schemes of general 
interest. 

The overseas scientific staff of the Colonial Geo- 
logical Surveys numbered 190 at the end of 1952, and 
the immediate post-war shortage is being overcome. 
The engagements of 19 American and Canadian 
geologists, who had held posts under the Economic 
Co-operation Administration Scheme to give tempor- 
ary help, came to an end in 1952, and there is now a 
larger production of the geological maps which are 
the first objectives of the Surveys. Collaboration in 
geological work with the other African countries has 
been recommended by the Committee for Technical 
Co-operation in Africa south of the Sahara 
(C.C.T.A.). ‘ 

Other international contacts in research work have 
been made with the United States. The Mutual 
Security Agency (formerly E.C.A.) has sent two 
American professors to study livestock disease in 
Northern Rhodesia and soil fertility in Kenya, and it 
is hoped to obtain two more to investigate pasture 
problems in West and Central Africa. 

Of particular interest to Fabians is the report of 
the Colonial Social Science Research Council. Many 
field studies in such subjects as land tenure, linguistics, 
labour migration, etc., have been made independently 
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of Colonial Development and Welfare assistance and 
are regarded as ‘an essential part of administration.’ 
There is also the work of the regional Institutes 
established in the main since the war. The University 
of Malaya decided in 1952 to set up a Social 
Research Institute to start work this year. The exist- 
ing regional Institutes have reported from East Africa, 
West Africa, Central Africa (the Rhodes-Livingstone 
Institute), the West Indies and the Pacific (Educa- 
tional Research Institute for Fiji and the Western 
Pacific Territories). The East African work included 
the Jinja Survey, a study of the Indian community 
in Kampala, a number of tribal studies, comparative 
Studies of political structure and land tenure. Two 
interesting future projects will be a study of labour- 
efficiency in Kampala and another of African leader- 
ship in the political and economic fields. The West 
African Institute has several publications to its credit 
already, including a historical study by Dr. Dike, 
and its current work includes an analysis of the 
labour force of the Cameroons Development Cor- 
poration and a study of the social background and 
history of the miners of Enugu. The Rhodes- 
Livingstone Institute has under way social surveys 
of the five Copperbelt towns and of Livingstone. 
Economic studies have been and are being prepared 
in the West Indies, including a collection of field 
data for national income estimates which should 
prove to be of prime importance, and two studies of 
social structure, including one by Lloyd Braithwaite 
on two village communities in Trinidad. The Fiji 
Institute is concerned with such subjects as attain- 
ment testing amongst school children, provision of 
text books, and selection. As it was established only 
in January, 1952, its first report is slight. 


QUESTIONS ON BRITISH GUIANA 


British Guiana: Wage Rates in the Sugar Industry. 
Sir L. Plummer asked the average length of the sugar- 
cane cutting season; and what was the average daily 
tate paid to the men, women and children employed 
during that season. Mr. Lyttelton replied that the 
average length of the Spring cutting season was fifteen 
weeks and the Autumn cutting season was twenty 
weeks. The average daily earnings for field workers 
in the Spring season of 1953 were B.W.I. $2.98 
(12s. 5d.) for male piece-workers, $1.49 (6s. 27d.) for 
female piece-workers, $1.64 (6s. 10d.) for male time- 
workers, $0.85 (3s. 63d.) for female time-workers, 
$1.22 (5s. 1d.) for males 14—18 years of age, and 
$1.01 (4s. 74d.) for females 14—18 years of age. 
(October 21, 1953.) 3 


Wages of Public Works Labourers. Sir L. Plummer 
asked the average daily wage rate for labourers or 
general workers employed by the Public Works 
_ Department of the Government. Mr. Lyttelton said 
that exact information was not readily available, but 
the rates: approximated to those of unskilled workers 
generally. At the end of 1952 the minimum daily 
wage for unskilled workers in Georgetown was $2.09 
(8s. 84d.) and for rural areas $1.76 (7s. 4d.). The 
corresponding rates for female unskilled workers 


were $1.54 (6s. Sd.) a day in Georgetown and $1.32 
(5s. 6d.) a day for the rural areas. (October 21, 1953.) 


Loans and Gifts. Mr. T. Reid asked what gifts had 
been given or promised since the end of the First 
World War on behalf of the taxpayers of Britain and 
by International agencies, respectively. Mr. Lyttelton 
replied that the grants made and promised by Her 
Majesty’s Government over the period totalled 
£6,254,688. The total cost of the schemes which had 
been undertaken by International agencies was esti- 
mated at £21,000. (October 21, 1953.) 


Electorate. Mr. Hamilton asked the total electorate 
in British Guiana; what percentage voted at the elec- 
tion in April, 1953; and how the votes had been cast 
for the. contending parties. Mr. Lyttelton said that 
the total electorate at the last election was 208,939, 
of which 73 per cent. had voted. The votes had been 
cast as follows :— 

77,695 for the Peoples Progressive Party. 
20,032 for the National Democratic Party. 
3,000 for the Peoples National Party. 
1,523 for the United Farmers’ and Workers’ 


k Party. 
49,981 for Independent Candidates. 
(October 28, 1953.) 


Capital Investment. Mr. G. Longden asked what 
capital investment had been made in British Guiana 
in each of the post-war years. Mr. Lyttelton said 
that for the years from 1948-1951 inclusive the figures 
for net capital investment which had been calculated 
for the Report of the International Bank Commission 
were $19.7m., $17.0m., $18.4m. and $26.5m. respec- 
tively. Figures for other years were not available. 
(October 28, 1953.) 


People’s Police Force. Sir Leslie Plummer asked 
what information the Colonial Secretary had on the 
steps that had been taken at the time of the suspen- 
sion of the Constitution to recruit a People’s Police 
Force in British Guiana, how many enrolments had 
been made and what were the terms and conditions 
of service offered. In reply, Mr. Hopkinson said that 
a proposal for the formation of a voluntary police 
force in rural areas, which was clearly intended to 
form the basis of the People’s Police, was made to 
the Commissioner of Police by Dr. Jagan. The pro- 
posal was later submitted by the Minister of Local 
Government to the Governor who rejected it. Ne 
recruitment, therefore, took place. (November 24, 
1953.) 
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CARIBBEAN OPINION 


We print below some comments on the constitutional crisis in British Guiana from 
Caribbean sources. 


1. Jamaica 


The following leading article appeared in the 
journal of the People’s Nationai Party (Socialist) :— 


The first responsibility of any colonial leader guid- 
ing his people to nationhood is to promote the welfare 
of those people. In every colonial territory there is 
an immense job to be done in refashioning economies 
that have been stunted and distorted by the demands 
of economic imperialism; in curbing the unbridled 
power of local vested interests which have entrenched 
themselves in the shadow of the Imperial power; in 
finding the capital with which to finance the develop- 
ment which Britain will only now allow to take place; 
in overhauling the social services. The job is endless 
and represents a challenge as great as the ends in- 
volved are worth while. 

Politics is the art of the possible. It is also the 
art of tailoring practical means to moral ends. Two 
interpretations of the British Guiana disaster are 
possible. If Jagan was, in fact, preparing a Com- 
munist coup then we condemn him for his intentions 
and are left with nothing but our sorrow for the 
people of British Guiana. If, on the other hand. 

agan was merely indulging in play acting then we 
condemn him for his actions which amount to an 
historic betrayal of the people who trusted him to 
find a way out of their sufferings. So far as can be 
judged from the facts which are in world possession, 
the first interpretation seems more likely. We find 
it hard to believe that the stream of P.P.P. leaders 
going behind the Iron Curtain was inspired by 
nothing more than tourist curiosity. Put in the con- 
text of P.P.P. action in B.G., these visits take on a 
sinister character in the extreme. 

Granted the present state of world power politics, 
it was inevitable that the Western bloc could not be 
expected to sit down and allow the creation of a 
Communist centre in its very bosom. Therefore it 
becomes almost irrelevant whether Jagan was serious 
or not. He gave every appearance of Communist 
intention and thus invited swift, sure and terrible 
retribution upon himself and his people. In a sense 
Jagan is like a shepherd who has led his flock up to 
the mouth of a loaded gun which he knew was bound 
to go off. The gun has gone off. Thus Jagan has 
contrived nothing more than his own decapitation 
and, which is much more to the point, the decapitation 
of his followers. At one certain stroke he has elected 
back into at least temporary power the very interests 
within B.G. that it was his duty to combat if he were 
to secure the liberation of his people. And he has 
done it because he preferred to meddle with inter- 
national power politics rather than do an honest job 
for his people. 

That is why we contend that it is almost irrelevant 
whether he was a Serfous plotter or a play actor. And 


let us repeat, if he was serious he is to be condemned 
for seeking a worthless end; if he was not then he is 
to be condemned for the grossest failure of leadership 
since Bustamante betrayed this country into the bog 
of quasi-fascist corruption in which we currently 
wallow in Jamaica. 

The British Guiana situation called for statesman- 
ship of the order of Nkrumah’s leadership of the Gold 
Coast since his overwhelming victory three years ago. 
Instead it fell to B.G.’s lot to be given leadership 
which found more excitement in attempted suicide 
than the back-breaking labour of building a nation. 


We can only hope that Nkrumahs will now emerge - 
to win back for the people the freedom which is right- . 


fully theirs. 
—Public Opinion, October 17, 1953. 


The following extracts are from a statement circu- 
lated on behalf of ‘ a group of people in Jamaica from 
all over the West Indies and Britain’ by Dr. Elsa 
Goveia and Dr. R. Hoyte. 


If a sound constitutional relationship is to 
exist between the Imperial Government and a Colony, 
one party to that relationship cannot claim unlimited 
reserve powers, and the right to exercise them, with- 
out reference either to the elected government or to 
the inhabitants of the Colony. The present suspen- 
sion of the British Guiana constitution, which 
amounts to its virtual abrogation, represents just such 
an exercise of absolute powers by the Imperial 
Government. This action can only weaken the faith 
of colonial peoples in that evolutionary constitutional 
advance which is the most valuable safeguard against 
Communism. 

We must be assured of security of tenure in our 
constitutions. . . 

The faith which Colonial peoples in many countries 
of the British Empire have placed in their constitu- 
tions .. . is shown now to be ill-founded. . . . In this 
instance the constitution has been withdrawn on a 
charge of Communism: how can we be sure that in 
other territories a different charge will not be con- 
sidered sufficient? .. . 

Further, when in the seventeenth and again in the 
nineteenth centuries the Imperial Government 


attempted to change the Jamaica constitution, it failed - 


in the face of the resistance of the legislatures con- 
cerned. The legal power was there, but the British 
Government recognised the unwisdom then of pro- 
ceeding by other than constitutional means. Indeed, 
the opinion has been offered, and past practice would 
seem to support it, that an established representative 
constitution cannot be taken away by exercise of the 
prerogative of the Crown. We believe it cannot 
constitutionally be taken away without consent, even 
by Act of Parliament. - 


Everyone. in British Guiana has been deprived of _ 


| 


his constitutional rights, and in place of his repre- 
sentative government now has a government which 


is responsible to no one in British Guiana, but. only. 


to the Colonial Office. Such a form of government 
has been tried before in the West Indies and has been 
a disastrous failure. . . 

St. Andrew, October 18, 1953. 


2. The Bahamas 


Etienne Dupuch writes in the ‘Nassau Tribune’ 
under the heading ‘Too Much Reform, Too Late...’ 


... The Manchester Guardian proceeds to make this 
pertinent point ... ‘that the Waddington constitution 
may not have been premature but too long delayed.’ 

We have repeatedly advanced that view on British 
policy in dealing with its Colonies in recent years. 

Caught between a small but stubborn resident 
ruling reactionary group in the Colonies which 
frequently receives the support of the official element 
sent out by the Colonial Office, the Government in 
Britain is too often completely ignorant—or seriously 
misinformed—of the need for moderate reform until 
a situation has degenerated to a point where a com- 
munity becomes entirely dominated by politicians who 
are completely unprepared to assume executive 
authority and responsibility. . . 

~The time for reform is when moderate elements— 
loyal citizens with a sense of responsibility who have 
something to contribute to Government—try to point 
a new way in a changing world to colonial officials 
who are too often unbending . . . and: to a Colonial 
Office which looks to these same unbending colonial 
officials for information and guidance. 

The principles supposedly underlying British 
administration are the finest in the world and, if 
honestly applied by the people who are responsible 
for their interpretation, it should be impossible for 
the Communist doctrine to get a foothold anywhere 
under the Union Jack. 

Nassau Tribune, October 9, 1953. 


‘3. British Guiana 


An editorial entitled ‘What of the Future?’ 


Last week was a momentous week in the history of 
British Guiana. We foresaw the day of reckoning 
long ago and we cautioned the men and women in 
whose hands the people had placed the administration 
of the country that they were heading for disaster, 
but they took no heed. The week before, writing 
editorially we said: — 

‘The attempt to pass the Labour Bill in one day 
is typical of the strong-arm methods adopted by the 
People’s Progressive Party to bulldoze its way 
through everything, crushing opposition, and have 
things its own way. Whatever success the Party has 
achieved so far should not delude its members. The 
majority of the people of this country will not stand 
for disrespect of rules and conventions. Failure of 
the sugar strike and the so-called sympathy strike 
and the hardening of the opposition forces are 
straws in the political wind and we warn the P.P.P. 
bosses that the hour of reckoning is approaching.’ - 


That hour has come. Last week’s events have un- 
doubtedly disturbed the minds of Guianese, but we 


-are satisfied that the steps taken by Her Maijesty’s 


Government were inevitable, and we fully endorse the. 
Government’s action under the circumstances. 


While we believe that the people will maintain 
order and there will be no necessity for the troops at 
present in the Colony to be called into ‘ active service,’ 
there can be no doubt that the decision to dispatch 
them to assist the local forces was urgently necessary. 
No one can honestly deny that among the leaders of 
the People’s Progressive Party there are men and 
women who are avowed Communists and Com- 
munists who are closely associated with the Soviet 
Communists. To what extent they have so far 
succeeded in injecting the deadly virus of communism 
into the Party and the community cannot be definitely 
stated, but even if the Communists in the Party are 
negligible, the fact that there is undoubted proof that 
they do exist, and that they occupied Ministerial posts 
in the Government, is sufficient reason for Her 
Majesty’s Government to adopt measures, however 
drastic they may appear, to ensure that not only they 
are stopped in their mad drive, but that they are 
completely eliminated. . . 

We have no access to the British Cabinet meetings, 
nor have we access to the files of the British Security 
Office, but we are satisfied from the facts presented 
by His Excellency in his radio address on Thursday, 
coupled with the statement from Her Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, that it is time 
to call a: halt. Whether our Moscow admiring friends 
are definite agents of the Soviet, and are actually being 
supported financially by Soviet agents, have not yet 
been officially stated, but the very actions of the 
Majority Party in the Government during the few 
months they took charge of the government of the 
Colony, provide sufficient reason to suspend the Con- 
stitution and to give strong military support to the 
Governor to ensure the preservation of law and order 
in the interim. . . 


It may be yet too early to say the ‘ Constitutional 
crisis’ is something of the past, but we believe that 
there will be no untoward incidents that will lend 
opportunity for further bad advertisement for the 
country. .. 

We believe the majority of the people of British 
Guiana have by now realised their errors of the past 
few months, and have awakened from their slumber. 
We believe in Party Government and the failure of 
the majority of the people to realise that the Con- 
stitution was framed with this in view, gave the 
People’s Progressive Party a chance to control the 
Government. This is the time for all people to be 
aroused and get organised so that when Elections time 
comes again every man and woman eligible to exercise 
the franchise will do so. This is the time for all 
Guianese who believe in democracy to get together 
and present a strong opposition to the reactionary 
forces that are represented by the ousted People’s 
Progressive Party. . . 


Daily Chronicle, October 11, 1953. 
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Parliament 


Constitutional Reform in the Gold Coast. In reply 
to Mr. Brockway, the Secretary of State said that 
Her Majesty’s Government were studying the pro- 
posals of the Gold Coast Government for Constitu- 
tional reform contained in the White Paper approved 
by the Legislative Assembly in July. The core of 
these proposals concerned the creation of a cabinet 
consisting wholly of African Representative Ministers, 
drawn from the Legislature chosen by direct elections 
throughout the country. Except for the suggestion 
that the affairs of the Gold Coast should be dealt with 
by the Commonwealth Relations Office, the proposals 
of the Gold Coast Government taken as a whole 
were, in broad principle, acceptable to Her Majesty’s 
Government, although there were a few points which 
might not prove acceptable or required clarification. 
Detailed exchanges on the proposals were now 
proceeding, and he would inform the House when 
settlement was reached. (October 21, 1953.) 


Land Holdings in Northern Rhodesia. Mrs. White 
asked what action was being taken following the re- 
quest of settlers that they should be granted the free- 
hold of their land holdings. Mr. Lyttelton replied that 
before taking any decision on this matter, he pro- 
posed to take independent advice. The request applied 
only to Crown Land. Nothing would be done to 
weaken existing safeguards of African land rights. 
In a supplementary question, Mrs. White asked 
whether the Minister would bear in mind that if 
Crown Land was turned into freehold for the Euro- 
pean settlers it was bound to have a very serious 
psychological effect upon the Africans. Would he 
therefore endeavour not to give way to pressure on 
behalf of the European settlers, who already had 
reasonable tenure for their land. Mr. Lyttelton said 
that this was a highly technical question. Most of 
the land was held on 999-year leases. It would appear 
at first sight that not a very large question would be 
involved in changing these 999-year leases into free- 
hold, but he agreed there was the psychological effect 
to be considered. (October 21, 1953.) 


Immigration to Central Africa. Mrs. White asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations how far Lord Llewellin, in his first broad- 
cast as Governor-General, had expressed the views of 
H.M.G. when he had spoken of encouraging further 
immigration to Central Africa, without differentiating 
between those entering for trade or industrial pur- 
poses and those who wished to acquire land. Mr. 
Foster replied that the words which had been used 
by the Governor-General in his broadcast of Septem- 
ber 10 were that young men and women, especially 
from Britain, would be welcome so long as they came 
prepared to use their brains and their energy in 
bettering the country and so long as they came pre- 
pared to live in friendship with their neighbours. The 
views expressed by the Governor-General were 
entirely in accordance with the views of H.M.G. He 
would remind the hon. Member of the terms of 


Article 33 (i) of the Federal Constitution regarding 
land settlement. (October 22nd, 1953.) 


Communist Publications in Northern Rhodesia. — 


Mrs. White asked how widespread had been the 
distribution of copies of the eight Communist publica- 
tions sent to the Government of Northern Rhodesia 
by Mr. Musamba, Secretary of the Northern 
Rhodesian African Education Organisation; and what 
evidence he had to show as to who was responsible 
for the distribution of these publications. Mr. Lyttel- 
ton replied that so far as he knew there had been no 


distribution in Northern Rhodesia of these publica-. . 


tions. (October 28, 1953.) 


Northern Rhodesia: Executive Council Resigna- 
tions. In reply to Sir Ricard Acland, Mr. Lyttelton 


made a statement arising from the resignation of the — 


three elected unofficial members from the Executive © 
He said that Sir Roy © 


Council of Northern Rhodesia. 
Welensky had resigned his seat in September on 


accepting ministerial office in the interim Federal | 


Government. 


Mr. Beckett and Lt.-Col. Wilson re- _ 


signed on November 6. They had said that they took © 


this step in protest against his-decision not to visit 
Northern Rhodesia before the introduction of con- 
stitutional changes of which they did not approve. 


These changes, as stated in the House on October 21, 


provided for an increase of two European elected 
members, from 10 to 12, two African elected mem- 
bers, from two to four (in addition to the two members 
representing African interests), and a reduction of 
officials from nine to eight. He had seen reports 
that the elected members of Legislative Council 
intended to resign from all Government committees, 
but the Governor had not received notification of 
this. He regretted that the elected members had 
taken this step. He believed that they would have 
been satisfied if only one African had been appointed 
to Legislative Council and another had been nomin- 
ated to replace one of the two European nominated 
unofficials representing African interests. But he still 
felt that nothing less than the additional two Africans 


to match the two additional elected members would 


be either fair in itself or in accordance with that 
spirit of partnership in which the Federation pro- 
posals were conceived. 

In reply to supplementary questions, Mr. Lyttelton 
said the two portfolios which had become vacant 
would be handled by officials. The conference which 
led to his decision was the third on the subject, and 
both Europeans and Africans had been urging 
changes on him. If on reflection both sides thought 
the continuation of the present system was prefer- 
able, he would have to consider it. Mr. James Griffiths. 
asked the Minister to bear in mind that many thought 
he should have gone further and given more repre- 
sentation to the Africans, in view of the fact that 
the coming into operation of Federation left to 
the territorial Governments subjects which affected 
ett more immediately than Europeans. (Novem- 

er 9. 
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Guide to Books 


The Pathfinder 
By T. M. Uzo (Olympian Publishing Bureau, 
Onitsha, Nigeria, no price given). 


The Nigerian 
(Nigeria Publications, 93, Sudbourne Road, Lon- 
don, S.W.22. Monthly, 6d., postage extra.) 


The New West Africa 


Ed. Basil Davidson and Adenekan Ademola. 
(Allen and Unwin, 15s.) 


There is no more encouraging sign in the West 
African sky than the mature political comment of 
the new generation of writers. Retaining all the 
vigour for which the West African press has long 
been famous, they bring to their task a cold common 
Sense and a directness of expression which mark a 
New era. 

Mr. Uzo's second political. pamphlet,-written from 
Eastern Nigeria, bluntly states his view that the break- 
down of the present constitution was ‘due to the... 
fact that people seemed tc be determined that it 
should not work or succeed,’ and suggests that too 
frequent revision of the constitution will engender 
“the habit of frequent and incessant political revolu- 
tion, the effects of which will fully appear when 
Nigeria has its self-government.’ He objects to 
regional parties, contempt for minorities and evasion 
of responsibility. His remedy for present disunity is 
a suggested fusion between the various parties with 
some common aims into one body ‘ with one chair- 
man, one leader, one secretary, one treasurer. He 
Sees two possible groupings on this basis. Rejecting 
the ‘ caricature of full consultation ’ which took place 
in 1949, he prefers that the next constitution should 
be drafted first by an outside body and then discussed 
and amended by the Nigerian people. One law, how- 
ever, should be passed immediately ‘ with or without 
the consent of the people "—the introduction of direct 
elections to prevent the ‘legalisation’ of corruption. 
Writing as an individual, Mr. Uzo under-estimates 
organisational difficulties and achievements, but his 
analysis is on the whole fair and the weaknesses he 
criticises cannot be covered up if they are not 
eradicated. 

The Nigerian is published’ in London. Its first 
number carries an excellent article on the Nigerian 
Conference, an account of the Summer School of the 
Nigeria Union and other student activities, book 
reviews and editorials. Without pursuing the line of 
any particular party in Nigeria, the new journal pro- 
mises to provide reasoned comment of a very high 
standard. 

In tragic contrast with these two publications is 
The New West Africa. It is a great disappointment 
to be unable to recommend this book, for the contri- 
butions of Mr. Amanke Okafor and Mr. Thomas 
Hodgkin are outstanding. Mr. Okafor makes the 
point that West Africa was not a land without culture 
until it was mercifully discovered by Europeans. With 


examples drawn from such a wide field, his account is 
bound to be discursive and his conclusions general- 
ised, but this is inherent in the subject. Mr. Hodgkin, 
in a chapter entitled Towards Self-government in 
British West Africa deals primarily with the social 
structures of the various groups which make up the 
nationalist movements of West Africa. His extensive 
knowledge and radical analysis make this essential 
reading for all students of these movements. His 
views on political influence on West African trade 
unions may justly be criticised, considering the havoc 
wrought in the Gold Coast trade union movement by 
the general strike of 1950 and in the Nigerian move- 
ment in 1948 by the attempts of rival political parties 
to use the unions as political instruments, but Mr. 
Hodgkin is right to emphasise that in West African 
conditions all activities are influenced by politics. 
There can be no disagreement with his conclusion— 
and the corollaries to it—that ‘ there is no criterion of 
the “readiness.” or “ ripeness ”’ of a people [for self- 
government] other than the determination of a sub- 
stantial body of its members to establish and maintain 
their own form of government. Then follows Mr. 
Henry Collins with a section on economic problems. 
Having read a large number of Government, United 
Nations and Colonial Office reports, Mr. Collins 
appears to have extracted from them only those facts 
which fit in with his particular political prejudices. 
He seems to believe that with the ending of im- 
perialism in a country, pre-history ends and history 
will begin. This enables him to make such judg- 
ments as that the Marketing Boards “merely con- 
stitute the mechanism through which some of the 
burden of rearmament is shifted on to the backs 
of the West African peoples.’ Perhaps the best 
example of his method is his quotation from the 
Fabian Colonial Bureau book, Co-operation in 
the Colonies (1945) of various ways ‘in which 
co-operation can begin within a short time, to 
enrich peasant farmers. Many of these measures 
are directly applicable to West African conditions.’ 
There is no suggestion that they are being applied— 
that, for example, the Gold Coast Cocoa Co-opera- 
tives market a fifth of the crop, or that co-operative 
farming is being undertaken in some parts of Western 
Nigeria with the assistance of the Marketing Board. 
There is no mention of the Cameroons Development 
Corporation, and evidently community development 
is not considered to be of economic importance. 
There are some justified criticisms of United Kingdom 
economic policy since the war, but the constructive 
principles on which a different policy should be based 
do not and cannot emerge from this partial analysis. 
F. Le Gros Clark’s Conditions of Technical Progress 
is an interesting section, but so generalised in its refer- 
ences to ‘tropical countries’ and to ideas of social 
development that there is little to bite on. The para- 
graphs headed Prospects for Co-operation, for 
example, are written in full knowledge that co-opera- 
tives do exist, but in the absence of any analysis of 
the movement there is little to be gained from such 
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statements as ‘a struggling co-operative must have 
the sense of administrative support and be carried 
forward by an ardent spirit of loyalty’ or ‘ Better a 
struggling co-operative, provided it is authentically 
African in origin, than any scheme superimposed 
upon the African by an external authority.’ Mr. Basil 


Davidson finally dispenses, in his chapter The Chal- ° 


lenge to Britain, with the interplay of motives and 
pressures which necessarily determine policy within 
the range allowed by current conditions. The back- 
wardness of the Gold Coast trade unions, for example, 
is ‘partly the result of social conditions in the Gold 
Coast.’ but ‘even more the result of a wrong and 
harmful attitude by the British Administration.’ ‘ The 
Trades Disputes Act of 1927 remained in force in the 
Gold Coast throughout the Labour period of office ’ 
—we are not told precisely in what ways it held back 
the Gold Coast movement, or why an Administration 
‘deeply imbued with dislike of, or contempt for, trade 
unions’ maintained any Labour Department at all, or 
employed any trade union advisers, even although 
some of these ‘ have shown a painfully short memory 
for their own origins.’ Like Mr. Collins, Mr. David- 
son is so absorbed with a travesty which ignores the 
purposes and achievements of so many workers— 
African and European—both in West Africa and at 
Westminster, that his very pertinent criticisms will 
either be swallowed wholesale by those who do not 
know of other aspects of the picture or will be 
ignored in sheer anger by those who are sick to death 
of this kind of dreary fellow-travelling. It is only 
the last straw that the index is inadequate and that 
the footnotes are placed at the ends of two chapters 
and are either absent from or embedded in the text 
of the rest. 
Marjorie Nicholson. 


The Gold Coast—What of the Church? By S. G. 
Williamson and J. Bardsley. (Edinburgh House Press, 
1s.) Gives a short account of Christian evangelism 
in the Gold Coast from 1752, a factual record of the 
political changes of 1948-52, and an analysis of the 
role of the churches in the new situation, the theme 
being that ‘ of course, the Church has never doubted 
the right of self-government: it takes that for granted, 
and is more concerned that, as and when self-govern- 
ment comes, it shall be good government.’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Co-operatives in Uganda 


Dear Sir,—I notice that in your issue of September 
you publish the correction of an error and you give 
the impression that the Federation of Uganda African 
Farmers, Limited, is not willing to accept the Co- 
operative Societies Ordinance. May I explain the 
correct position? 

When you stated in February, 1953, that the Federa- 
tion had applied for registration it was a slight mis- 
statement of fact as the groups within the Federation 
and not the parent organisation itself have to form 
societies. The Federation, however, has devoted all 
its energies to the task of forming its groups into 
Co-operatives and has given up all commercial 
activities to this end. 

There are still difficulties, including, we believe, 
reluctance to register societies even when their appli- 
cations are correct, but the Federation members have 
remained steadfast in their purpose to form societies. ~ 
After much effort very many have now been regis- 
tered, and there are over a hundred more applications 
already filed. 

tk Yours sincerely, 


Kampala, Uganda. John Stonehouse. 


(Continued from page 9) 
4. Barbados 


“B.R.M. writes in ‘The Beacon’ (Labour). 


... what a glorious opportunity he and his party had! 
All they had to do was to guide the ship of state firmly 
and steadily along the Demerara River. But no! They 
instead rocked the boat in the direction of Moscow. . . 
Here, in an undeveloped country with a comparatively - 
small population, and with people crying out for educa- 
tional and other opportunities, is a leader acting power- 
mad, and anti-British. And he seems to expect that the 
Colonial Office with people like Lyttelton and Churchill 
at the helm would co-operate and give him all the leeway © 
possible ... Of course the ... Colonial Office . . . either 
under-estimated the P.P.P., or over-estimated its oppo- 
nents. Not only were the former more effective in their 
organising methods, but they could out-promise any- 
body else. . . 

The Beacon, October 10, 1953. 
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